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Mr. Churchill now. But he could still write memor-
anda for the War Cabinet, though his immediate
concerns confined him to such matters as steel
requirements and the possibility of using girders
from unfinished buildings or the railings of Hyde
Park and the novel problem of air-raid shelters.
The Prime Minister consulted him on larger matters,
though; and when the unpleasant news of Capor-
etto came, he sent for Mr. Churchill. His visits to
the Continent became more frequent. He often flew
to France; and on one flight, when the engine
failed above the Channel, he began to wonder how
long he would be able to keep afloat and noticed
that "a curious calm" came over him. Someone
asked him afterwards whether he had felt afraid of
dying. " No," he replied, " I love life, but I don't
fear death." After all, he had been fairly near it in
his time.

Npw he was busier, although he was not yet
admitted to the control of great affairs; and his
progress moved a committee of Conservative M.P/s
to pass a resolution prohibiting the Prime Minister
from taking Mr. Churchill into the War Cabinet.
But he multiplied his surveys of the war, " osten-
sibly " (as he confessed) "from the Munitions
standpoint"; and he was often in refreshing contact
with reality behind the line in France. In the dawn
of a March morning in 1918 he listened to the
opening diapason of the German guns, as they
launched into the final onslaught by which Luden-
dorff proposed to end the war; and three days later,
when the German tide appeared to be submerging
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